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WHITMAN TO CRANE TO LEWIS 


James Franklin Lewis saw Hart Crane as the disciple of Goethe and Prometheus, 
saw, too, the gulf between science and art which Crane tried to bridge. In an 
article published in INTERIM (1944), Lewis says, "Science, in its present his- 
toric form, even when pretending to be constructive, is analytic; great art, 
even when pretending to be analytic, is constructive." He asserts that, “not 
by repudiating science, but by completely absorbing it and its practical human- 
itarian assignment into art, could the deadly analytic be outlived, into the 
built bridge.” 


Lewis's assertion that Crane's Bridge is not a failure has been recently af- 
firmed by Bernice Slote in the Spring, 1958, issue of the UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 
CITY REVIEW, who considers that Crane's symphonic poem succeeds in creating a 
"mystical synthesis" of the creative force which built America, Through the 
"logic of metaphor" the poet helps the reader to build the poem on three lev- 
els -- space, time, and psychological reaction. The reader's success in using 
the building blocks which Crane furnishes will depend on his concept of Walt 
Whitman: if he accepts a popular notion of Whitman as a "bubbling exploiter of 
American history and science; if he sees Whitman (as Crane did) as a mystic of 
cosmic consciousness, he has the key to the pattern -- the blocks will fall in 
place. 


Lewis, like Crane, saw Eliot and Whitman at opposite ends of the spectrum of 
poetic expression -- Eliot standing for "“intellectualism," Whitman for spontan- 
eous expression of fecling; he thought that Crane concentrated too hard on the 
attempt to compromise, to weld the evocative symbolism of romantic poetry with 
the referential symbolism of pure science. In his poem on Hart Crane, titled 
simply "In Memoriam" (THREE YOUNG POETS, 1942), Lewis used the metaphor “bare 
band of colors" to portray Crane's impossible task of compromising his “tem- 
pest-lashing absolutes." 


Lewis intuited what Crane's critics long overlooked, and perhaps still do: 

in the NEW REPUBLIC (Nov. 17, 1952) Allen Tate, reviewing the LETTERS OF HART 
CRANZ edited by Brom Weber, quotes from a letter which the poet wrote his 
father at the age of seventeen: "When I perceive one emotion overpowering to 
a fact, or a statement of reason, then the only manly, worthy, sensible thing 
to do, is build up the logical side, and attain balance, and in art -- formal 
expression." 


This quotation not only illustrates Crane's moral and intellectual precocity, 
but enunciates the creed by which he lived as a poet, and outlines the task he 








set himself, to build the bridge between science and poetry (and of the curveship 
lend a myth to God), the essential symbol of the united curves of space, time, 
and spirit which he projected in his great poem. 


Although Lewis saw the danger in Crane's attempt to unite two absolutes at oppo- 
site ends of the spectrum, he himself was moving in the same direction. For him 
the symbol of the reason was Hegel's "spiral stair," which he must incorporate in 
art, and to that impossible task he was moving steadily in the direction of Whit- 
man's mysticism. John Gould Fletcher warned him of the danger in one of his last 
letters, saying that he feared this tendency, since it could lead only in the 
direction taken by Crane, though he said it might be better than the "intellec- 
tualism" of Lewis's earlier phase, which might be turning, like Eliot, "towards 

a system of nontemporal beliefs,” 


When Fletcher, two years earlier, had pointed out specific instances of Lewis's 
indebtedness to Crane, Lewis replied, "T don't see the resemblance to Crane, 
though it is true I am close to him." He would have been even more ready to deny 
his indebtedness to Whitman. In 1939, Lewis wrote of Whitman, in SONG TO MYSELF: 


Because all Europe rang with cries of "Walt," 
American echoes overdid the fault; ... 

How many tried to read the fellow through? 

I warrant you the patient ones are few. . 
His page looks like a target shot with 0's, 
Or like a dictionary strung in rows. 


But later in the poem he acknowledges the "Giant in our midst," and exclaims, 


What tenderness more tender than the Titan's 

Who weeps for mateless birds when midnight lightens, 
And from the endless cradle hears their cry 

Catch up the chords of night and swell and die? 


Five years later, in the INTERIM article, he links the names of Whitman and Crane 
as "great romantics,’ ' great personalities, whose work was marked by the "energy 
of spontaneous emotion,” an energy which manifests itself in "tumultuous love of 
language ++. and a generous giving of it, childlike, in long flowing pennants of 
lines. 


Lewis was moving toward the greater freedom he describes, so much so that Fletcher 
decries a “violent spate of technique ... used to illuminate an attitude of re- 
bellion and anarchic romanticism." Lewis met Fletcher in the sumer of 1942, and 
that winter sent him a poem, WHITE REACH, complimenting the older poet's work, in 
which he uses as the basic symbol Crane's bridge: "The brain ... spins ... its 
toll-less bridge ... over the evil deep ... and we know humanity is higher by this: 
lone audacious white reach ..." Fletcher answered by sending Lewis THE BUILDERS 
OF THE BRIDGE for publication in CRESCENDO, which Lewis was then editing, 2 poem 
which was included in Fletcher's book, THE "BURNING MOUNTAIN (1946), with the sub- 
title "In Memory of James Franklin Levis." 


Lewis's recognition of kinship with Hart Crane was tinged with fear, as evidenced 
in "In Memoriam,” in which he speaks of Crane's attempt to bring all experience 








under one image as a "delirium of zoned labor" that might drive "uncontrollable 
genius" toward madness, He reached toward a friendship with Fletcher because 
he saw in him a sanity and direction which he himself lacked. The poem which 
he sent the older poet as a plea for friendship describes his need.. 


In the first stanza he spins out his brain, spider like, across the "evil deep" 
from the city which the country boys still hate and foar; it is a "white reach" 
of friendship, pure, transcendent, many-faceted. 


The second stanza emphasizes the "whiteness": clouds, stones, flowers -- even 
the silence is white: And in that silence the message struggles to arrive: 
communication is difficult -- hedges, "deep underfoot," clouds of "elastic 
idealhood," snowfields, storm, and wind, and time intervene -- but at last 
the eternal circle "over the zenith," and it is there. 


The third stanza describes the destination: the brain of the elderly poet and 
his Acolian harp that has modestly sung in praise of nature, yet has joined two 
frontiers in poetry, emerging with ultimate truth. 


Stanza four continues the praise of the poet who has brought harmony to the 
mountains, and made communication possible by "this lone audacious white” 
(bridge) laid "cool" above the city's heat; humanity is higher by this feat, 
than if the poet had engaged in the ambitious battle in the city streets. 


"For this you are," the final stanza states: "to cool our assaulted feet," 
to bring beauty to ow surroundings: 


And you shall drop the music of direction on our breath, 
And beauty on our street, 


cooe- Mary Graham Lund 





SOME POETS ---- 


QUARREL WITH THE ROSE, by James L. Weil: American Weave Press, 4109 Bushnell 
Road, University Heights 18, Ohio: $1.00 | | 

A LAUGHTER IN THE MIND, by Irving Layton: Jonathan Williams, Publisher, 
(JARGON, ) Highlands, North Carolina: $1.75 

ARROWS OF LONGING, by Carl Larsen: Hearse Chap Books, E. V. Griffith, 
3118 K Street, Eureka, California: $1.00 

ADVERTISEMENTS, by Robert Sward: Odyssey Chap Books, 1722 W. Carmen 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois: $1.00 

THE WORK PROPOSED, by Thoodore Enslin: Origin Press, 214 Main Street, 
Ashland, Massachusetts: $1.00 


Various felicities are at work here. Weil, Layton and Enslin share a common poetic 
intensity in the enjoyment of creative process. Their poems are rather touch, (as 
in Enslin,) hard-bitten, (as in Weil,) and -- as most readily apparent in Irving 
Layton, their works reflect individual infatuation with the poem as a deliberate 
structure. But this anti-romanticism is positive; they write their ideas large, 
cuss their hurts and sing their pleasures. Layton's uses of syncopated meters, 
dissonances, and wild imagery add character to his ironic note. History saddens, 
and he hates the land he loves. Enslin makes one feol that the Bible is still a 
force in New England. His small poems, in particular, read like angry psalms. 

His metaphors have the clean sweep of wood-cuts. His landscape is harsh, straight, 
with an individual truth. All of his writing rings with the echoes of a definite 
landscape. James L. Weil is perhaps the most deliberate of this trio. His lines 
march, skip and swing to a patterned resonance. He mikes large use of the pun, 

the phrase that can be read both left and right. His best verse requires thought 
as well as hearing. His main wealmess so far -- and nothing serious in one quite 
young -- may be a fear of rhetoric that causes him to sacrifice tone for truth. 

He might try reading Layton, and the younger MacNiece, for truth-saying wedded to 
music. His technical skill is impressive. All in all these three books, each 
beautifully printed, would make a fine gift for the lover of good, modern poetry. 


Robert Sward's clever lampooning of the hucksters in our land is casually witty 

and seriously gay. Such originality of idea -- the setting forth of individual 

free verse and irregularly metered poems in the guise of advertisements of thinly 
faked products -- should be rewarded, but I remember my Praed and honor my Betjeman, 
and I lament this good, young poet's failure to frame his references in the tight 
box of rhyme, pun, and stanza scheme. Satirical verse, it secms to me, loses point, 
when the tricks of prosodic syntax -- pun, rhyme, parody and pastiche -- are ignored. 
One has only to think of W. S. Gilbert to know what I mean. Yet we hail the brave 
effort of a quick mind, and a smart new press. 


Carl Larsen has nothing of the smart aleck in him, but there is a seriousness and 
sensitivity in this group of poems that makes one hope for his and our future. 

The lad who can write "...this wee amoeba, Man,...' is on the right track, His 
best friends ought to tell him that angry editorializing is not good art, no matter 
what other good thing it is. But the strength of his feelings sometimes gets 
through, and is infinitely superior to the jewelled emptiness being taught in the 
eastern universities. 


Felix Stefanile 
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two poems 


SUGAR BUSH BY MOONLIGHT 


Who gathers sap here will not mind, I know, 

my standing just to listen, when the owl by being 
still 

permits, to dripping sap like bells beyond the hill 

where spring comes up the edge of April snow. 


These moonmade stars on syrup pails are just as 
bright 

as those that crown the night 

up there where bees 

wait on the swelling buds of trees. 

Sap ticks on a different kind of clock 

than that which wears down mortal flesh and rock. 

The owl floats past, the fox slips by— 

they have private business under moonlit sky; 

they have no time to stand like this 

and drink a little maple bliss. 


I owe this syrup maker a kind of debt— 

so rare it is a moon-bright space 

like this frees me from my own deep lonely place; 

more than night is met 

here where one man’s hand put up a hundred stars 
to make their terse 

brief flicker in the boundless universe. 


WOODCOCK WEATHER 


This April evening filled with rain 

is woodcock weather. 

Twenty or more are here together, 
spending their passion and their pain 
high in the unbearably sweet air. 


I hope they do not mind my standing here 
to see them dance upon the sky. Someone so near 








would bother me if I were there 
and similarly bent on love and mating. 


Such pure and simple ecstasy 
gives me pause and humbles me 
in a world so full of hating. 


August Derleth 


two poems: 


METRONOME FOR A FIELD-THRUSH 


To count the rainbows of the trill, a sun 
for dewpoints sounded on the flutes of grass; 
pebbles deciding oceans for the rain; 
breeze in the aspen for the ranging; one 
moonstone to mark the interludes; a mass 
of wildbloom for tones; two skies for refrain. 


POSTCARD FROM ROME 


One word from this cobbled, crossed, domed, 
jetted, columned, marbled, sun- 

fountained, stepped, terraced, (roamed), 
allroadsleadto, ledto vineyard: One. 


John Fandel 


BLUE JAYS 


Down through the dogwood stars 
Bickers the jay, 

Cutting the graveyard’s peace 
With every day 

Color and chattering note, 
Till the dead seem 

Familiar, and less remote 
Than last night’s dream. 


Margaret Lancaster 





NIGHT PIECE 


(On William Blake’s 200th Anniversary) 


We saw it—my son and I— 

just before supper, traveling 
southeasterly, between the moon 
and evening star, down the sky— 

a moving pin-head of light—and soon 


not visible to the naked eye. 

It left us silent, pondering— 

he to his thoughts, and I to mine— 

and the innocent moon to reckon by, 
which nothing does, (Blake said) but shine. 


G. W. Sherman 


THE BEARS IN SPRING 


They wake, these rude escapists, 
from balled sleep to a windy world. 
Flickerings of sunshine warm 

their torpid bodies, but clouds 

still harry the sun. Muscles 

and joints are stiff and slow. 

The mind awakens slowly 

to the quick round of nights and days, 
bright glancings, creeping warmth, 
numbing fingers of cold. 

The eternal hunger resumes 

its belly-grip. Born again 

out of the sleepy cave, they face 
the world’s uncertain comforts 

and sure peripateia. We, 

who’ve no place to hide, envy 

and scorn these lumbering, 
grudging Persephones. 


Barriss Mills 








ONE LAST ONE FOR FRED 
(enclosed: One photo of a dead mutt) 


“In more daring moments the decorative poet search. 
es for unlikely subjects (e.g. the numerous dead-dog 
poems which threaten to become an independent 
genre of modern verse...” 


Frederick Eckman 


This dog, 

a cousin of mine 

snapped at the edge of a love strewn lane 
one day, 

and stopped his mangy life 

and all our shaggy youth 

for once and all. 


This cousin of mine, 

a dog, 

pumped the fastest mile in all Ohio, 
and everyday 

tracked up to that lover’s lair, 
trailing me behind 

for better or worse. 


But this dog 

was the only cousin 

ever shot on our long hunts 

any day. 

(We never flushed the love-birds snuggling 

in their moulted-rubbers-and-newspaper-blanket- 
nests 

with her skirts up and his pants down.) 


But then this dog- 

cousin of mine 

bounded off for other game 

one day, 

and left me whimpering in puppy-love 





and circling to catch the sense 
of when and why he’d gone. 


And no dog, 

or cousin of mine 

came back 

that day 

I wagged up to his bed and found him 
snarling with this same dead frozen grin 
at one and all. 


So this dog, 

cousin of mine, 

is trophy of my cousin-hounded 

yesterdays: 

and in this mongrel-poem I pen the two of them 
to lie as still as when you stirred their yelps 

for good or bad. 


Ronald Offen 


three poems: 
WHEN I FORGET 


I am lucky being 

Married these years to 

A young woman with no 
Memory. For she 

Forgets when I forget 
Myself sometimes, and fret 
Because I cannot see 

How her glasses go 

Astray: “Girl, look, can’t you 
Remember anything?” 





HATTIE 


I was at a loss when he 
Ran over asking, “Where’s Hattie?” 


“She’s gone,” I came back. “Dad, where?” 
“Away.” “Oh. Then we can go there 


With Mom?” “Well, it’s awfully far— 
In the Hereafter, and you are 


Too tired.” “OK,” (I thought I’d won) 
“We'll go after my nap is done.” 


SHADOWED 


Tonight I am shadowed 
In the dark. It’s not 


Like just being followed 
Now since our son got 


Big enough so he 
Overlooks my hand; more 


Is coming after me 
Than had been there before. 


James L. Weil 


EQUALIZATION 


Once upon a time words wore tiaras. 

Even the littlest love-you ran about crowned. 
Simplicity was a prince among syllables, 

A single throaty murmur, pearls on the ground. 

To every phrase in his mouth, the King of Largesse 
Transferred his royal sunburst, instantly clear. 

All the paraphernalia of the language 

Went into one My Darling. 

Haloes hung in the hair of a casual Dear. 


Now we have leveled the classes, put away dazzle. 
Every man is a comrade. No one is King. 





Malevolence there is none. But the witchwives’ 
kettles, 

Coming close to the formula, sometimes sing. 

Creeping away from the grottoes under the 
mountains, 

Carrying potluck drams, a phosphorescent 

Seam may show in an apron, gilt tooth sparkle, 

Mysterious beldame finger a rhinestone crescent. 


Dorothy Cowles Pinkney 


CITY DWELLER 


His roots reach down 

through cement stalks of perennial buildings 
where rows of cars 

nest like bugs under a log, 

the hum of motors, the skir] of traffic 

his rhythm for sleep. 


He leans to a sun 
held high by the prongs of buildings 
to a dawn slashed first by stone shadow. 


His growing, unwillowed yet green 

spirals up in a tower of steel 

commanding an uncluttered view 

over slender grey stems blooming petals of smoke; 
turns inward as well to a freshness 

from the constant wind of people, rain of voices. 


Along the avenue he watches his own reflection 
divide and gather in blocks of store windows, 
an accordion for the music of motors 

the music of pedestrians moving in and out 

of the perennial buildings. 


His roots gather sweetness, 
in the steel climate, the acres of stone. 


Bernice Ames 











COMING HOME 


I leave my armor by the umbrella stand and enter. 
At the first word I think of stone 
walls, sea meadows, and the sweet 
fearful smiles of old ladies in streetcars. 


Blood of my blood and bone of my bone 
they sit and stare me down. 

His hands with tender spots of age 

spread like soft meat on either knee. 

“The hollyhocks this year—the salt air 
brightens them, y’ know. (Had you forgotten?) 
What d’ you have out there— 

linden, is it? Immigrant shrub.” 

Her fingers clasp each other in the lap 
where once, unborn, I must have leapt 

half symbol, half embarrassment. 

“We were a little disappointed—”she begins, 
with terrible timidity. 

Love trembles in the proferred cup. 


Then seedling, shifting, swelling, 
sprouting, flourishing, brandishing, shaking— 
shouting tree of pride, fruits pumice- 
textured, clustered, shrunken, 
color of never and despair— 

but after all, 
what have they done to me, what crime 
committed time on time in this small room? 
And my own children, yet to be? 
Splay-fingered, milky-mouthed, they will of course 
love me, love me, love me. 


Constance Hunting 





two poems 


DOWN THE STREET IS A MARKET 


Down the street is a market, and I go 

There often, exploring its labyrinth, 

Breathing its fragrance. I stand where the 
slow 

Morning comes in among the fruit, a length 

Of light involving apples, and avocado. 


Somberly the grapes swing, inscrutable, 
Refusing the sun, turning lazily 

Like a beautiful woman. With a tall, 
Purple motion, the cluster is held high 
And lowered gently into the sack’s oval. 


The housewives in their soft morning clothes 
Wander, shadowy, through the profusion, 
Adroit, with a light hubbub of shoes, 

And the cat lies in the way like a stone. 
Then day mounts, and the simplicity goes. 


MY FRIEND WHO IS A CRITIC 


My friend, who is a critic, fragile 

And without rigor, as merciful 

As Kuan Yin, her features compounded 

Of things written down, and some things said 
Is learned and not without laughter. 

As she speaks, engulfed in her great chair, 
My love then, like a little dog, runs 

And would lie by her shoe to the end 

Of this twisting earth—but, oh, my friend, 


It is no use. When a quiet comes, 

We must love those who love our poems 
And hate with our bowels those who do not, 
And though you should lead me into hot 
Troy itself, or some green Aprille, 

Gossip me down to Caunterbury— 








If this thing lie restless between us, 
Though you troll me lays, and the joyous, 
High heart leap to hear—it is no use. 


Dorothy Hughes 


WHAT I WANT TO SAY TO HIM 


I am broke, son. 

No happiness in my pockets, 

The days when your mother and me 

Ate potatoes 

And hungered for the new day 

Like two absurdly beautiful lovers 

Living on love 

Are gone. 

We are gone now, and take you with us, 

Into the alien land 

Of appearances 

Where life lives in the skin, 

In propriety forever, 

In the always-ready smile 

That like an ad proves our very nice 
friendship 

With people we can use. 

There’s money in my pockets now, 

A lot of change 

Jingling against my thigh 

With every step 

Into this siren land— 

Today’s music, son, 

But my music too. 

I am sorry, son, I am sorry. 


Charles B. Tinkham 
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THE OPEN HAND 


Class-cleft by rule, in dilemmas palaced, 
winter’s king prods a calloused 
chamberlain, conscience, for a show 
of cheer for starvelings. 

“A gold cheer! 
and get this gloom gone! Herald here: 
I’m more than king of a fall of snow.” 


But power is cold. No wonder 
the chamberlain’s numbed. 
“T’ll have my poor 
survive this hush and hear Spring thunder.” 
The king’s words glow. The chamberlain shivers. 
“Deep under the snow bends the cowing wheat— 
So fellow, let goodmen eat 
And count neither gain nor loss of it.” 


Startled, fretting, a counter of costs, 
the chief lord of ledgers cannot forget: 
kings are creatures of fortune. 
So he counts costs. King-charity 
is extension of self; where royal alms extend, 
sovereign arms must defend, 
perhaps in Spring thunder. 
O I do not forget 
spawn of the worm beneath the snow, 
serpents tangled asleep in their pit, 
I’m a winter king—but it matters to me 
that a hearth be bright where a bard’s tales gather 
the folk of dead seasons, the dread of storm-kings, 
garner of life, the cheating of death.” 
The window-pane frosts with his breath: 





he wills his warmth. He strips off his ring. 


The chamberlain hesitates, calculates price, 
then issues an order: 

“Fill coffers with ice!” 
Shivers, plots taxes, and curses the weather. 


Sam Bradley 


THE LIBRARIAN 


the silverfish slides 
shimmering 

from the pages of books; 
agile strip of 
concentrated light 
moving across bleached 
white page tips 

age crumpled into 
powder blowing 

like foam spray 

from his lips. 

he loves books 

as nothing else can. 
words are the true 

staff of his life. 

he eats them as 

his daily bread. 

more than this 

cannot possibly be said. 
while other librarians 
abandon books at nine 
the silverfish 

swims in bloated ecstasy 
imbibing precious wine 
from cups encircled 
with unappetizing bindings: 
Five German 
19th-Century Philosophers 
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not blinding 

this perceptive critic 

who digests and 

always gives favorable reviews; 
meditating on the beauty 
innate in print on paper 

he chews and chews and chews. 


Walter Albert 


DEATH IN A FURNISHED ROOM 


He was called Jed. 
Forty-Three. 
Dead. 


Unlovely to behold. 
Last name? 
Not told. 


Survivors: one Ford, 
Forty-eight, 
Tudored. 
Four hours by clock. 


Found by 
His Doc. 


Dressed on brass bed. 


Muscular 
Distrophied. 


No one? None. 
Unloved. 
Done. 


One kind 
Word, 
Unspoken. 


A half-heart 
Un- 
Broken. 


William Tillson 
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BOOKS SECTION 


WORDS FOR THE WIND, The Collected Verse of Theodore Roethke 
(Doubleday, Garden City, N. Y. $4.00) 


A prolific poet of quality, Mr. Roethke can be immediately understood 
and enjoyed throughout most of the Collected Verse. A clear utterance, 
perfectly pitched and sustained, will be followed by a longish work that 
is as difficult as the half-poems of experimentalists who borrow heavily 
from Freud; this is particularly true in the long poem where the studious 
reader is led at the start from Mr. Roethke’s clear highway onto the byway 
that is his private world. This world is at times somewhat nightmarish; we 
come to the end of the poet’s dream, but there are no words to clarify the 
experience; only parts—and what original parts they are—stay with us 
while the whole remains blurred; his long poems, alas, are not always suc- 
cessful. But some of the love poems and the shorter works I find, as I bor- 
row from My Fair Lady, really “got it.” Occasionally in these he either 
seeks for obscurity or he is writing for himself alone; readers need only in- 
pect such pieces as “Give Way, Ye Gates” to find baffling interpolations. 


The catalqging of Mr. Roethke’s most satisfying, sure-to-live poems des- 
erves more space than his admirer is alloted. “My Father’s Waltz” is irre 
sistible—who has more effectively recaptured a boy’s and father’s life, that 
back-riding joy? “Dolor,” with not one inappropriate phrase, is the poet’s 
own poem; nothing needs to be deleted, nothing added. In the first part of 
“Fourth Meditation” he shares his “pure moment.” How the guilty and elo- 
quent voice lifts and lifts in “The Song,” which begins, “I met a ragged 
man;/He looked beyond me when / I tried to meet his eyes. / What have 
I done to you?” It is in such poems that the reader participates; and by 
these works Mr. Roethke is acclaimed the artist, a head taller than good 
craftsmen; and we forget the dreamer whose experiences were not—could 
not?—hbe related. We echo W. H. Auden: “Mr. Roethke is instantly recogniz- 
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able as a good poet.” Why not give words of our own to characterize the 
large body of the poet’s Collected Verse? Repeat: unforgettable and origin- 
al; add: lively and cerebral. 


Joseph Joel Keith 


SELECTED POEMS 1928-1958 by Stanley Kunitz 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $3.75) 


This collection gives us an opportunity to assess a poet who has been 
praised in the highest terms by the most influential critics but probably not 
so widely read as such praise would suggest. It is as hard to understand the 
latter circumstance as it is easy to understand the former. For Kunitz’s 
merits are important and obvious. He is his own master and speaks in his 
own voice. He seems to owe very little to other contemporary poets or, ex- 
cept for a discernible debt to Baudelaire, to currently correct models from 
the past. He has clarity, assured technical skill, the gift of phrase, the abil- 
ity to rise (as in “The Science of the Night”) from modulated tones to tre- 
mendous rhetorical fortissimi. And his view of the world is unique and con- 
sistent. 


That he has purchased these merits at the cost of considerable faults, 
however, Kunitz seems well aware. In “A Choice of Weapons” he makes 
his half-humorous, half-angry apology to the “Johnny-on-the-spot” critic 
who is irritated by such a “gang of personal devils” and such a clanking of 
“his jigging bones as public evils.” Kunitz snarls, 


“Tears are bullets when they harden; 
The triggered poem’s no water-pistol toy, 
But shoots its cause, and is a source of joy.” 








Though it may be true that poetry, like tragedy, can by giving expres- 
sion to woe simultaneously quench the private woe and be a source of 
others’ joy, yet I must confess the uneasy notion that Kunitz hardens his 
tears in angular and often bizarre bullet-molds. His recurrent imagery is 
sardonic and grisly rather than tragic; almost every poem boasts a bone, or 
bones (“I am bound / To the flaming wheel of my bones”), seldom encased 
in flesh unless the flesh is diseased or rotting; blood flows, “the dark / Ab- 
ominable rose”; the rat, the weasel, the fox, the monkey gnaw and defile; 
claws scrape bitter wounds. The gruesome irony is often art, but some- 
times only a grin habit. A poem like “How Long Is the Night?”, for exam- 
ple, suggests the vice inescapably attendant on Kunitz’s virtues—the vice 
of confusing violence with strength. 


And yet he does offer us frequent examples of strength and beauty. Such 
poems as “Welcome the Wrath”, “The Science of the Night”, “End of Sum- 
mer”, or “The Way Down” will adhere permanently to the memory of the 
careful and sensitive reader. We cannot forget lines like these: 


“Wrath has come down from the hills to enlist 
Me surely in his brindled generation, 

The race of the tiger; come down at last 

Has wrath to build a bonfire in my breast 

With one wet match and all man’s desolation.” 


Spencer Brown 


TWO LAUGHTERS, by Joseph Joel Keith 
(Golden Quill Press, Francestown, N. H. $2.50) 


Some years ago, compiling one of a series of yearly anthologies, I found 
a much re-printed poem about one of Hollywood’s most beloved character 
actresses that I wished to include. Knowing the original source of the po- 
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em, the magazine Silhouettes edited by James Neill Northe, I was able to 
contact the very young author, Joseph Joel Keith, and get permission to 
use the poem. The actress was not so fortunate, although she carried a clip- 
ping of the poem in her purse; and although Keith was living in the same 
city, her efforts to contact him and express her appreciation were frustrat- 
ed, and when the poem appeared in the anthology a few months later it 
was as an obituary. 


I tell this so readers may know that even in his earliest days of writing, 
Joseph Joel Keith was finding ready acceptance for his work and that it 
was deemed worthy of reprint and anthology preservation. It is always ex- 
citing to watch a new talent grow and blossom. But such blossoming does 
not come without much application and hard work. I don’t know when he 
began it but, presently, Mr. Keith is at his desk when most of us are still 
several hours from breakfast (anywhere from one to five A. M.) and he puts 
in a full day’s work. 


How else could he accomplish the enviable goals he has achieved? He is 
as widely published as any contemporary poet writing in the English lan- 
guage...nor does publication stop there, for many of his poems have been 
translated into foreign tongues. Parts of Two Laughters are being translat- 
ed for use in one of Italy’s monthly magazines, Nosside. He submits to qual- 
ity magazines only and it would be hard to name any such that has not us- 
ed his poems. 


Mr. Keith has also occupied the chair on the other side of the editor’s 
desk: for four years he was a book columnist for a southern newspaper; his 
book comments are much sought after by contemporary reviews; he was 
first managing editor for the Borestone Mountain Poetry Awards, and fill- 
ed that position admirably until he resigned four years later. 


*The poem “Marie Dressler” is engraved in silver on the crypt of the 
great star and humanitarian. 


Two Laughters is Mr. Keith’s fourth major collection, and the third to 
win a publication award: The Hearth Lit won the Dierkes Book Publication 
Award; The Blue Stairway, the American Weave Chapbook Award; the 
current volume is a selection of the Book Club for Poetry. The Stubborn 
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Root, the finest of his collections up to the current Two Laughters, was pub- 
lished by the University of Nebraska Press. Three of his books won | re- 
commendations by the Book of the Month Club. 


And so it is with high expectancy that the reader turns to Two Laugh- 
ters. And he will not be disappointed. He will find nothing spectacular in 
this book; Keith has always relied on integrity rather than showmanship. 
He will discover that Keith makes much of little; and that is as it should 
be, for the poet always finds awe and wonder in what the world considers 
commonplace. Mr. Keith makes every moment of existence interesting; his 
manner of writing is as though he, the poet, and through him the reader, 
were in the midst of the poem and yet detached, observing from some tall 
hill. His intellectual grasp, his keen observance of the scene in which he 
plays a role, his perception in the use of his own unique symbolisms, con- 
vince the reader that there is more poetry in life than we realize...and 
that there are still poets in the land. 


Loring Williams 


BALANCING THE BOOKS 


Since I began reviewing poetry several years ago, new volumes have ar- 
rived at such a rate that last weekend I noticed some hundred of them pil- 
ed hurriedly here and there throughout my study. As I gave these their 
Fall dusting, they seemed to demand some organization—or was it thumb- 
worn Aristotle reminding me of my classical years at Chicago and Oxford? 
Anyway I started off, only to find the job harder than I first expected; lit- 
erary historians had made grouping the “old” poets so easy: Medieval Ro- 
mance, Middle English, Ballad, Elizabethan, Puritan, Metaphysical, Restor- 
ation, Augustan, Romantic, and Victorian. Then the post-nineteenth cen- 
tury poets plus Hopkins lay in alphabetical arrangement. But as Robert 
Hillyer recently observed, the alphabet makes strange bedfellows: Eliot 
certainly looked uncomfortable between H. D. and William Empson, and 
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Auden most indignant rubbing shoulders with Joseph Auslander. Chron- 
ology, too, counts for little, if one considers Byron Herbert Reece’s ballads, 
Wilfred Owen’s lyrics, and Hopkins’ innovated “sprung” poetry written in 
exactly reverse order. 


It soon struck me that another principle of organization is needed while 
our own period’s literary historians remain unborn. I was still pondering 
this question when into my hands came Frederick Eckman’s Cobras and 
Cockle Shells (Vagrom Chap Books, Sparrow Press, New York, $1.50) and 
after skimming his Preface again I knew I must reread it all. “My analysis 
is not intended to be authoritative,” Eckman begins: “It is a convenience 
merely for encompassing the great abundance and diversity of recent po- 
etry.” So clearly stated a purpose made me wonder about James Boyer 
May’s complaint that “Mr. Eckman asserts no positive preference among 
the poets themselves.” (Trace, Feb.-March 1959). First, Eckman is not con- 
cerned primarily with preferences; second, inevitably he does voice them 
(“In my opinion, the best poetry being written today is what. ..I have call- 
ed the modernist manner” followed by references to William Carlos Willi- 
ams, Cummings, Pound, Rexroth, and Zukofsky, and quotes from eight 
other poets!); and third, Eckman told us at the onset he is dealing with po- 
etry, not poets. This last appears to me his most significant contribution 
to contemporary criticism which sometimes seems headed back toward 
pre-New Criticism’s obsession with writer’s personal influences and mo- 
tives. While these considerations are valid enough, when they exclude 
textual analysis criticism becomes an ad hominum rather than an ad hoc 
argument, and ends by judging the poet instead of his poems. 


Mr. Eckman realizes classification must precede judgment (as I interpret 
his “Guide books cannot be written until the territory is explored”); and 
that if we would arrange our bookshelves and our minds, generalizations 
do attach to poets themselves. Only Eckman’s organization of modern poets 
refers not to age, association, or geography; but to the poets’ poetry qua 
poetry, ie. their “stylistic modes” (Shapiro called it “rime”) or handling 
of poetry’s material: the language. On this basis my bookshelf began to take 
form. 








Having been a ghostwriter, O.S.S. agent, and now a cancer victim, Bev- 
erly Bowie has lived so long at “the edge of being”, as Stephen Spender 
put it, we are hardly surprised to find metaphysical poetry in his Know 
All Men By These Presents (Bookman Associates, New York $2.75). But 
there is none of Spender’s “statued angel...upon her knees / Agony 
shrouded with collapsing roofs”; Bowie does not write like a man in a 
depression and says, “If he lived long.../ Immune to fear and pain.../ 
Would he begin to wonder if he lived at all?” For like true metaphysical 
poets, Bowie knows “messengers will come from inner, not from outer 
space”, and his metaphor often reflects this confidence through self-gen- 
erating, almost punning language. 


These days living as we do “at the edge of being”, I have long watched 
for a metaphysical revival in poetry, i.e. logical movement of imagery to 
its limit, as evident in Elizabethan and so-called Metaphysical poetry. 
Such poetry takes most economical and so perhaps highest form in puns 
which actually constitute compressed metaphor rooted in the nature of 
language and its own movement of meanings. For example, “We / listen 
in unhappiness, / in love” wrote Robert Creeley in All That Is Lovely In 
Man (Jonathan Williams, Asheville, N. C. $2.50), four years after publica- 
tion still I think the best metaphysical collection of this decade. There is 
Bowie’s “message from inner...space” and Eckman’s “modernist manner 
...distinguished by its control of motion...(and) ability to create the il- 
lusion of rapid movement”. Possibly Eckman’s discussion of his Kinetic 
Mode must have seemed fuller had he included Pun Verse as one subdiv- 
ision. 

I would borrow from William Meredith’s poem “Starlight” the phrase 
“an enlightenment of night” to describe James Merrill’s second collection 
The Country Of A Thousand Years Of Peace (Knopf, New York, $3.95). 
His chief concern seems a peopling of dark passions with images which 
themselves gradually give way as bright perception dawns upon the read- 
er. Simply because these poems, like Richard Wilbur’s move us through 
accretion and therefore belong to what Eckman calls the Concrete Mode, 
Merrill’s few meteoric illuminations appear all the more brilliant. The 
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title piece concludes, “...the sword that, never falling, kills...which no 
one sees / Without a death, its finish and sharp weight / Flashing in his 
own hand”. Even in this abbreviated context one can appreciate that Mer- 
rill by his handling of finish has made a metaphysical statement about the 
relationship between superficiality and doom, a causal proposition the 
other poems head well. 


W. D. Snodgrass (Heart’s Needle, Knopf, New York, $3.75) often uses the 
pen to cut down language, although the clearing he reaches is rather 
emotional than intellectual (“The earth we dig and carry / For flowers is 
strong in death”). Snodgrass, however, elaborates this Pun or specialized 
Kinetic Mode as does Creeley to include whole phrases:”...where they 
stand as the two opposing goals / That can’t be reached. Or it’s a field of 
force” and “I beat about dead bushes where / No song starts” which read- 
ers will contradict; perhaps his highest technical accomplishment is charg- 
ing metaphysical technique with lyrical spark and responsibility. The total 
effect lights up dead corners of our tongue and electrifies the ear, which 
may be why I have placed him between two of my favorites—Creeley and 
Hillyer. 


Sister Therese’s Moment in Ostia (Hanover House, Garden City, N. Y., 
$3.00) contains as ornamental poetry in the tradition of Longfellow and 
Holmes, later maintained by Van Doren and Ransome; and therefore falls 
under Eckman’s Decorative Mode. But although ornament, rooted in ornare 
to equip, does constitute superficiality, as Eckman explains a “planned 
superficiality” at its best “by manipulation of modifiers. ..intends to cre- 
ate a new design which incorporates. ..the original”. Sister Therese’s work 
is of this higher purpose, transcending the Elegant and achieving the Apo- 
calyptic. Her poems, one after another, follow the road from Ritual to Ro- 
mance, Liturgy to Love, Piety to Poetry. In the many pieces like “Atlantis 
she progresses from ‘“‘An ontological plentitude” through “A shining while 
in which you tutored me / In mysterious things” until finally she can cry, 
“...your love is a table spread / Where you reach me cups of sun in your 
cellars / And break me the stars for bread”. These lines are no hearsay but 
the loftiest celebration of religion revealed at soul as beautiful on heights 
a body of dogma could never reach. 
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After such a varied roundup it is easy to understand why, as Eckman pre- 
dicted, a new poet will want to try a number of different stylistic brands. 
Vi Gale’s collection (Several Houses, Alan Swallow, Denver, Colo., $2.00) 
corrals all Eckman’s Modes, sometimes in a single poem (see “Tree On An 
Island”). Still, the very tentative start this volume makes with its several 
irons in the fire justifies her effort at finding the right one. The business of 
picking poetic winners is always risky. But already poems like “Chinook” 
show a “control. ..of rapid motion” by strategic use of verbs which Eckman 
and othes have named the haunches of poetry: “Belief has wintered / Ov- 
er; it buds again / And we breathe deep, speed up, / Careening into spring”. 
I sense thoroughbred Kinetic breeding here and would bet she shall finish 
strongly. 

Since most readers have neither time nor resources to judge for them- 
selves the some two-thousand volumes of poetry published yearly in this 
country alone, the average bookshelf is top-heavy with anthologies. And 
because they so often need serve for a complete poetry library, their pub- 
lication should be regarded as significant critical events. We can therefore 
hardly help taking special notice when two major literary figures, Lord 
David Cecil and Allen Tate, collaborate in “A comprehensive survey of 
British and American poetry published during the first half of the twenti- 
eth century (Modern Verse In English 1900-1950, Macmillan, N. Y., $5.00). 


For a good standard anthology, there shall probably never be one better: 
the acknowledged poetry movements of the period are represented by 
recognized exponents, including Poet Laureates, Pulitzer winners, etc.; the 
selection from their work seems beyond argument. I would question these 
editors only where they turn from history to prophecy—particularly Mr. 
Tate. When in his introduction he says, One looks in vain at the work of 
the brilliant young poets of the fifth decade for the signs of a new poetry 
such as Pound, Eliot, (etc.)...gave us...whose work might conceivably 
have attracted a younger “eneration”, J wondered whether Mr. Tate ever 
read, for instance, Henry Rago, Kenneth Patchen, or Peter Viereck—all 
published in book form prior to 1950 (a condition for inclusion). All of these 
have left a clear imprint on many first collections now appearing. But then 
re-reading Mr. Tate and Lord David, I realized that the same historical 
focus which enabled them so sharply to follow 1900-1950 development 
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from earlier growth simultaneously caused both editors to overlook the 
buds beneath their noses. Should this anthology be left in a time capsule 
as a full 1900-1950 sampling, the 1950-2000 edition could easily convince 
future generations its contributors were the product of some atomic mu- 
tation. 


For an insight into the recent “fallout” with certain poetic traditions 
which historical machinery by its nature cannot count, and for the excite- 
ment of John Hersey-like minute-to-minute recreation, frowned on by hist- 
orians for obvious reasons, we are fortunate being able to turn to Pris- 
matic Voices (Falcon Wings Press, Indian Hills, Colo., $4.50). This anthol- 
ogy’s sixty-three periodical credits, opposed to only eight in MacMillan’s 
collection, suggests the less set historical view of the editor, C. A. Muses. 
Mr. Muses could as well have been addressing Lord David and Mr. Tate 
where in introduction he attacks the “Probability Robot. ..(who insists) 
all that follows lies within the reach of an already achieved development.” 
These nineteen poets from seven lands are intensely prophetic in tone and 
technique. “So the seers come to claim their inheritance from the age that 
once in arrogance disowned them” writes Mr. Muses, a perspective which 
gives his work that forward look Macmillan’s editors, being perhaps be- 
hind or above it, are denied. 


The editors wholeheartedly recommend initial numbers of two new 
paper-back series issued by distinguished book publishers, Noonday I 
(Noonday Press, New York, $1.25) and Poetry Los Angeles I (Villiers Pub- 
lications Ltd., London, no price given). Noonday I, for example, features 
a novelette of Boris Pasternak’s and poetry by Louise Townsend Nicholl, 
while Poetry Los Angeles I offers selections from recent public readings. 
The excellent quality in both assures them a place beside sister ventures 
like Grove’s Evergreen Review and the old Anchor Review from Double- 
day. 


James L. Weil 








VAGROM CHAP BOOKS: 


1. Twigs As Varied Bent, by James Boyer May. 
(Collector’s Item, at $2.00) 


2. A Thanksgiving Eclogue, by Cid Corman. 
(Sold out.) 


3. The Black and White Geometry, by Barriss Mills. 
(Sold out.) 


4, The Precisions, by Cid Corman. $1.00 


5. Cobras and Cockle Shells, by Frederick Eckman. 
$1.50 


6. Parvenus & Ancestors, by Barriss Mills. $1.00 
(Just published.) 


Note: for those interested, most recent work by Felix 
Stefanile is contained in the ‘9 x 3’ Hearse Chap 
Book, published by Hearse Press, c/o E. V. Grif- 
fith, 3117 K Street, Eureka, California. $1.00. 
The other two poets: Robert Beum and Maxine 


Cassin. 
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